OF JOHN AUBREY
when there had been a long serene Calme of Peace, and Men minded nothing
but peace and "Luxury. The English Renaissance was at its height, and
despite the squalor 'and the dirt and the barbarity that surrounded the
material side of life (and which the modern world, mistaking comfort
for civilisation, is too apt to overemphasise) the art of living reached
its peak in England during the early years of Charles 1's reign.
When Erasmus had described, a century before, the things upon which
the various nations prided themselves, the Scots their nobility and
logical sense, the French their breeding, he said of the English that
they " particularly challenge to themselves Beauty, Music and Feast-
ing." And upon these specifically human virtues the nation still
prided itself. For it was an aristocratic age, which had no admiration
for the Little Man, and its inhabitants were not ashamed to admit
that thfere were many excellencies which were not universally attain-
able. And loneliness, the plague of modern civilisation (with all its
attendant discontents) had still not subdued the mediaeval gregarious-
ness of the English people.
But though a true aristocracy existed, it was soundly based on
worth, and the social classes, though clearly marked and unquestion-
ingly accepted, were very fluid. Aubrey, besides noting with approval
both John Gadbury's saying that the Heavens are the best Herautds and
Ben Jonson's remark the most worthy men have been rokked in mean
Cradles, added on his own account Poets and Bravos have Punkes to their
^Mothers. For the rewards for ability were unlimited, no matter how
numble one's circumstances might have been : The father of Richard
Neile> Archbishop of Yorke, was a Tallow-Chandler in Westminster:
and the newly ennobled were so little ashamed of their mean origins
that Aubrey falls severely upon Lord Burghley for his absurd pride.
The true name is Sitsilt, he says, and is an ancient Monmouthshire family
but now come to be about the degree of yeomanry, }Tis strange that they should
be so vaine as to leave off an old British name for a ILomancy one3 which I
beleeve Mr. Verstegen did putt into their heads, telling his lordship, in his
Booke, that they were derived from the ancient R.oman Cecilii.
The reasons for this sudden blossoming of the spirit were largely
religious. The power of the Church had only recently been broken
and had not yet been replaced by the tyranny of the State, and the
consequent feeling of freedom and infinite opportunity made it a
blessed time to live. For the destruction of the Church of Rome
brought with it a release from the burden of sin which had weighed
down the English spirit in the past, and life became, for a few short
generations, not a thing to be put up with, but a gift to be enjoyed
with zest. Even more important, the Puritans were still only a religious
sect, and their prejudices, so soon to become the accented opinions
of the middle classes, were still looked upon as fanatic delusions;
nor had they yet infected the whole nation with their pernicious idea
of the seriousness of work, which has ever since distorted the idea of
recreation into mere idleness or games. In the Stuart Century the
great mass of the nation still followed Aristotle's rule that " the first
principle of all action is leisure," and leisure to the'seventeenth-century
man was not relaxation, but another form of activity. For the
simultaneous discovery of the New Learning and the New World
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